THE WAR 

Temper Tantrums 

The differences between the U.S. and 
its South Vietnamese allies over the gla- 
cial progress of the Paris peace talks 
have never been very far from the sur- 
face. Last week they burst into full pub- 
lic view in a transatlantic quarrel be- 
tween U.S. Secretary of Defense Clark 
Clifford and South Viet Nam’s Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Clifford has made no secret of his an- 
noyance with the Saigon regime for its 
stalling on the peace talks. Last week the 
conference was still deadlocked over the 
shape of the conference table to be pro- 
vided for the parties — the U.S., South 
Viet Nam, North Viet Nam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, political arm of 
the Viet Cong. Clifford erupted on TV: 
“I am becoming inordinately impatient 
with the continued deaths of American 



boys in Viet Nam. I would like to get go- 
ing at the Paris conference.” 

Tinhorn Dictator? Clifford’s rebuke 
privately pleased U.S. Negotiator Aver- 
ell Harriman, who agreed that the brick- 
walling over procedures has gone on 
long enough. Still, Harriman took pains 
to try to soothe Ky, went so far as to 
spend at one point 7 5 minutes conferring 
with him. 

Ky was hardly mollified. The Sec- 
retary of Defense, he declared, had 
“shown a gift of saying the wrong thing 
at the wrong time.” At a reception in 
his honor, Ky went farther. “Do you 
ever hear the Russians or the Chinese 
criticizing North Viet Nam?” he fumed. 
“My problem is I have to fight not 
only my enemies but also my so-called 
friends. Those who talk are not es- 
pecially my friends. They sometimes 
talk too much. They think that by in- 
sulting me they will make me change 



my mind. They make a mistake. I would 
like them to shut up.” 

What further irritated Ky was the 
fact that Clifford’s attack emboldened 
South Dakota’s Senator George Mc- 
Govern to weigh in with an intemperate 
comment. He called Ky a “tinhorn dic- 
tator” (Ky’s defenders pointed out that 
he was no more of a dictator than 
more recent Vietnamese rulers, and that, 
at any rate. President Nguyen Van Thieu 
has all but eclipsed him) and added: 
“While Ky is playing around in the 
plush spots of Paris and haggling over 
whether he is going to sit at a round 
table or a rectangular table, American 
men are dying to prop up his corrupt re- 
gime.” Ky’s Special Assistant, Dang Hue 
Khoi, said that the Vice President had 
no intention of “joining Mr. McGovern 
in the gutter,” but he did note that Ky 
had been out only once before the re- 
ception — to dine with Ambassador Har- 



How Clifford Helped Reverse the War Policy 



t What had happened to Clark Clifford? The question inevi- 
tably arose in Washington as the Secretary of Defense began 
taking his own distinctive line on Viet Nam, notably in his 
public rebukes of the South Vietnamese regime. Even of- 
ficials high in the Johnson Administration were uncertain 
whether he was acting with the Presidenfs assent — or out of 
\ sheer foolhardiness. Some speculated that perhaps the Presi- 

I dent had grown passive as his term drew to a close and was 
simply allowing his Defense Secretary to take charge. Others 
were convinced that the President was in full agreement with 
what his longtime friend and adviser was trying to do. What- 
ever the cause, it has become increasingly evident — and 
never more so than last week — that Clifford has been a prime 
force in arresting the ever-growing U.S. involvement in Viet 
Nam and turning the nation toward disengagement. Time’s 
Hugh Sidey describes how Clifford managed that feat: 

W HEN he went to the Pentagon in March, Clark Clif- 
ford was cast as a hawk. That was largely because Lyn- 
I don Johnson had told and retold the story of how Clif- 
ford, in the fall 6f 1965, had argued against what was to 
become a 37-day bombing halt over North Viet Nam. But 
the casting was misleading. Then chair- 
man of the President’s Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board, Clifford was 
opposed to a pause in the bombing prin- 
cipally because of its timing. The U.S. 
then was just beginning to build up its 
forces, and could ill afford the sudden 
upsurge in infiltration from the North 
that would inevitably accompany a halt 
in the air raids. 

• 

Clifford took office in the wake of 
j the Communists’ Tet offensive, and his 
j first job included evaluating a request 
5 from the generals for 200,000 more 
I troops. For two weeks, he examined all 
1 the angles with the same care that had 
I made him one of Washington’s most suc- 
( cessful lawyers. Finally, he decided that 
J a further buildup was madness. A sub- 
i: sequent trip to Saigon confirmed his sus- 

I picion that South Viet Nam’s govem- 
( ment wanted no part of a peace that 
1 would oblige them to risk political con- 
■ cessions and curtail the comforts of 
I U.S. military protection and cash. 



He became an all-out advocate. In the privacy of Lyn- 
don Johnson’s bedroom, at policymaking luncheons on Tues- 
days, in the upstairs dining room of the White House and 
at meetings of the Cabinet, Clifford pressed his view re- 
lentlessly, singlemindedly — and often singlehanded. He was 
opposed by such experienced, committed experts as Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Walt Rostow. He also had to face 
down the President’s enigmatic silences. At stake, he be- 
lieved, was the survival of the U.S. 

• 

The smooth lawyer was trying his greatest case. It was, 
said one who observed it, “the gutsiest performance I’ve 
ever seen or ever heard about.” For seven months the ar- 
gument raged. Johnson said little, but he was listening. Clif- 
ford threw all his weight behind arguments that persuaded 
the President to order the partial suspension of bombing 
of North Viet Nam on March 31 to get talks with Hanoi 
under way. Again, Clifford’s view held sway when bomb- 
ing was halted altogethernn Oct. 31 in an effort to rescue 
the negotiations from stalemate. 

Convinced that Saigon had become the tail wagging the 
Washington dog, Clifford spoke out last 
month and again last week when he saw 
the negotiations heading for an intermi- 
nable deadlock. There is an undeniable 
and heavy risk in Clifford’s position. He 
has no assurance that Hanoi really wants 
a settlement, or that the enigmatic ene- 
my would honor a troop-withdrawal 
agreement. In dismissing Saigon’s con- 
cern over protocol, moreover, he over- 
looks the fact that, as Henry Kissinger 
pointed out, the “choreography” of such 
negotiations “is almost as important as 
what is negotiated.” Still, he pressed his 
arguments with rare force. 

There is yet another risk in Clif- 
ford’s course, and that involves his long- 
time friendship with Lyndon Johnson. 
For if history proves that Clifford was 
right in 1968 to take the initiative in 
steering the U.S. toward disengagement 
from Viet Nam, it must prove that the 
President earlier was wrong — not nec- 
essarily for becoming involved, but for 
having let the involvement spiral out 
of control. 
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HARRIMAN GREETING KY & WIFE IN PARIS 
The brickwalling has gone on long enough. 



riman — and that he occupies a house 
with 36 other people. 

Amidst the exchange of insults, Vance 
and his North Vietnamese counterpart, 
Colonel Ha Van Lau, met but got no- 
where on the issue of a conference 
table. Hanoi, in fact, has rivaled Sai- 
gon in its fussing over the point. For 
both, the seemingly puerile bickering 
about furniture represents a vital issue 
of sovereignty. The Communists are de- 
termined to bring the N.L.F. to the 
table as an equal; Saigon just as ad- 
amantly refuses. 

Three Sets of Tables. For the U.S., 
the squabbling over procedures raised 
yet another problem: how to prevent 
the Communists from deliberately pro- 
longing the Paris talks in order to ag- 
gravate political division between the 
allies. One possible solution was pro- 
posed last week by Henry A. Kissinger, 
President-elect Nixon’s choice as As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs. In an article for the Jan- 
uary Foreign Affairs written before his 
appointment, Kissinger suggests that 
three sets of talks could be convened: 
1) the U.S. and Hanoi meeting alone 
to work out the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from South Viet Nam; 2) the 
Viet Cong sitting down with Saigon to 
negotiate the South’s political future, 
and 3) an international group to dis- 
cuss guarantees of peace once the troop 
withdrawal took place. 

Kissinger’s proposal that the U.S. and 
Hanoi work out details of a mutual 
troop pullback by themselves closely par- 
allels Clifford’s own ideas. It is the De- 
fense Secretary’s thesis that as long as 
the U.S. remains heavily involved in 
South Viet Nam and the “golden 
stream” of American dollars keeps flow- 
ing, Saigon does not feel compelled to 
work toward a political compromise {see 
box, page 11). Thus, Clifford reasons, 



the U.S. must make it absolutely clear 
to South Viet Nam that its commitment 
is not open-ended. 

Bulldozer Ransom. The U.S. also took 
pains to put the Communists on notice 
against double-dealing. Ominous signs 
of enemy troop movements — perhaps 
an opening gambit for a major offen- 
sive around Saigon — have been spotted 
by allied intelligence in Viet Nam. Dep- 
uty Negotiator Cyrus Vance warned that 
a full-dress attack could jeopardize the 
peace talks and would certainly be met 
by a military counterattack. Still, there 
were some signs of Christmas good will 
in gestures made in and around the ac- 
tual battle zone. 

Hanoi had indicated that it might set 
free a small number of captive U.S. fly- 
ers.’^ Cambodia’s volatile Prince No- 
rodom Sihanouk, in the latest upswing 
of his roller-coaster relations with the 
U.S., unconditionally released a hel- 
icopter crewman and eleven U.S. ser- 
vicemen whose landing craft strayed 
into Cambodian waters last July. Orig- 
inally, Sihanouk had demanded a ran- 
som of bulldozers. And the Viet Cong 
offered to hold a parley with U.S. of- 
ficials during the coming Christmas truce 
to work out ways of freeing three Amer- 
icans held in jungle camps. The guer- 
rilla offer had a catch to it. The two 
sides were to meet in Tay Ninh prov- 
ince, 50 miles northwest of Saigon, be- 
neath a Viet Cong flag — ^posing a di- 
lemma for U.S. authorities, who must 
try to devise a way to get back the Amer- 
ican prisoners without according rec- 
ognition to the rebels. 

* There was speculation that an even more 
dramatic release of captive Americans might 
come just before Christmas. In Washington 
there were guarded hopes that North Korea 
was about to free the 82 crewmen of the 
U.S. electronic surveillance ship Pueblo, which 
was seized last January. 



THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 

Easing Into Power 

“Remember,” Richard Nixon admon- 
ished Republican congressional leaders 
last week, “we’ve got a Democratic Con- 
gress and we want to get along with 
them.” His warning underscored what 
has become a dominant element in Nix- 
on’s plans for the immediate future. 
After a cautious campaign and a tran- 
sition period relatively free of friction, 
Nixon apparently intends to ease 
through his first months of incumbency 
in much the same manner. 

At a two-hour meeting in Washington 
with the Republican leaders of Congress, 
the President-elect made it clear that 
he had no intention of hurriedly send- 
ing an ambitious legislative program up 
to Capitol Hill. “We’ve got to mark 
time for a while,” said one participant. 

Instead of requesting major legisla- 
tion, Nixon intends to use executive or- 
ders and existing programs whenever 
possible. His approach was aptly 
summed up by Robert Finch, a long- 
time Nixon friend who is resigning his 
post as Lieutenant Governor of Cal- 
ifornia to become the new Adminis- 
tration’s Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. “Our job,” Finch told news- 
men last week, “is to rationalize and im- 
plement the legislation now on the 
books.” 

Shift of Emphasis. An apt example 
is the law-and-order field. There, the 
President-elect may work with the Om- 
nibus Crime Control Act, passed by 
the 90th Congress, to expand federal 
aid to local law enforcement authorities. 
Under the Act, Nixon’s Attorney Gen- 
eral may sanction the use of wiretapping 
in certain cases — authority that the 
Johnson Administration declined to use. 
Nixon may also double the size of the 
Justice Department’s organized crime 
section, raise it to the status of a sep- 
arate division within the agency and ele- 
vate its chief to the rank of Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Skeptical of the maze of domestic 
programs created by the Great Society, 
the President-elect hopes to shift the em- 
phasis from federal action to private ini- 
tiative in antipoverty efforts and slum 
rehabilitation. Even Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, a Democrat who as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor helped create the anti- 
poverty program and who will serve 
Nixon as a White House assistant spe- 
cializing in urban problems, is highly 
critical of the way the present setup 
works. In a book to be published this 
winter, Moynihan calls the current Ad- 
ministration’s approach “sloppy” and 
misguided {see box, page 14). 

Nixon would like to shift Operation 
Head Start, one of the few major suc- 
cesses of the war on poverty, to HEW. 
The poverty program’s effort to furnish 
legal aid to the poor may be assigned 
to the Justice Department. Nixon and 
Moynihan would also like to scrap the 
Job Corps, which they consider inef- 
ficient. But he would need congressional 
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